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tion are, first, that it would prevent people obtaining
the satisfaction of land ownership, and thus eliminate
both a source of cheap capital to farmers and a real
element of happiness. Secondly, it is argued that
delegated management is often less efficient than
control by the owner. Thirdly, it is suggested that the
State is very unlikely, in fact, to be swayed by eco-
nomic motives in deciding the size of farms, but
is far more likely to make them smaller rather than
larger than they are at present, by adopting an un-
economic policy of smallholdings. Finally, it is urged
that the State will behave in a very unusual way if it
runs its land ownership on a self-supporting basis, and
that it is far more likely to subsidize agriculture by
reducing Tents.
We cannot, after such brief consideration, attempt
to weigh these arguments one against the other, or to
suggest what form of land ownership is best under all
circumstances. The arguments in favour of nationali-
zation have been strengthened by the decline in the
wealth of the land-owning class and by the rapid break-
up of estates, and the supply of cheap capital to farming
has been reduced by the same tendency. Moreover, if
agriculture is to be assisted by any of the methods dis-
cussed at the end of this chapter, a part of the benefits
must go to the owner of the land, and there appears to
be no special reason why the State should subsidize
landlords.
The State may be able to improve farming efficiency
by other means than by regulating the system of land
ownership.
For instance, some of the services required may need
compulsory powers over all producers in a given area,